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FUNERAL  EULOGY 

ON  THE  EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

DELIVERED 

BErOHE    THE    MEMBERS    OF   A   FHENCH   ASSOCIATION 3 

ON    THE    SOUTHERN   BORDERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


"  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
"  That  ever  Uved  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Shak.  J-ul.   C(esar<. 


Another  and  a  great  event  is  just 
added  to  those  which,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  occurred  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  this. 
Gentlemen,  that  I  wish  to  address  you. 
I  mean  the  deplorable  end  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  part,  in  the 
scenes  to  many  of  which  he  gave  birtji. 
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^as  most  conspicuous,  during  the  me- 
morable period  of  his  existence. 

Since  the  fetters,  with  which  the 
impotence  and  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies loaded  him  do  not  intimidate  or 
restrain  us;  since  the  thousand  voices, 
which,  conjoined  with  Fame,  once  pro- 
claimed throughout  his  empire  the 
greatness  of  his  triumphs,  are  now  false 
or  silent;  since  the  monuments  of  his 
genius  have  been  effaced  or  prostrated 
by  men  who  now  sway  the  nations  ; 
since,  in  fine,  his  glory  itself  remains 
unacknowledged  in  every  place  where 
power  or  pride  affect  not  to  distinguish 
*t,  or  where  fear  dares  not  declare  it ; 
it  is  from  the  depths  of  our  forests,  from 
the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  where  the  souls 
of  noble  and  independent  men  are  open 
to  no  impressions  of  fear,  or  of  pride, 
and  which  cherish  not  the  miserable 
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ambition  of  pleasing  the  rulers  of  the 
earth ;  it  is  from  them  that  a  cry  of  grief 
and  indignation  should  be  heard,  over 
the  untimely  fate  and  the  sufferings  of 
that  Heroe,  in  regard  of  whom  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  humanity  have  been 
foully  violated 

Gentlemen,  whose  was  this  lot,  but 
that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte!!  and 
by  what  death  gradually  and  cooly  in- 
flicted was  his  career  terminated ! 
Have  kings,  in  attributing  the  deed  to 
nature,  thought  that  she  alone  would 
be  accountable  for  it  to  futurity? 
No,  they  are  mistaken  !  The  pen  of 
some  Tacitus  awaits  them  beyond  the 
tomb,  which  will  inscribe  their  names 
and  their  deeds  on  the  rock  of  S*.  He- 
lena,  and  their  memorvj  withered  by 
the  record  will  merit  and  incur  the  ha« 
tred  of  posterity. 
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Oar  cliildren  will  say  :  it  was  wlien 
his  country  was  endangered  by  inva- 
sion, tliat  this  great  man  arose  ;  to  him 
it  entrusted  the  care  of  saving  and  aven-^ 
gin g  it,  and  the  first  employment  of 
his  sword  served  to  punish  and  con- 
found its  numerous  and  potent  ene- 
mies. The  factions  which  had  scatte- 
red crime  and  confusion  over  the 
whole  extent  of  a  republic  whose  ins« 
titutions  were  then  fluctuating  and 
whose  magistrates  were  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  a  great  nation,  were 
awed  into  silence  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Vast  states  were  conquered 
and  created  by  his  hand  ;  illustrious 
alliances  ormed;  the  arts  reestablished 
in  all  their  splendour ;  religion  consol- 
ed by  the  restoration  of  its  temples ; 
philosophy  encouraged  by  toleration, 
and  fixed  laws  given  to  the  immense 
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empire  which  acknowledged  him  as  its 
chief.  By  what  fatality,  will  they  add, 
has  this  Heroe  succumbed,  after  the 
earning  of  so  much  glory?  The  ex- 
perience of  ages  will  tell  them,  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  sovereigns  of  his 
time,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
the  slaves  of  jealousy,  presumption 
and  avarice,  the  hirelings  of  an  impi- 
ous though  rich  government,  who  felt 
that  a  league  to  betray  their  rival,  andto 
sacrifice  him  to  the  idol  of  legitimacy,^ 
was  more  in  unison  with  their  pride 
and  their  ambition,  than  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  improvement  of  social  or- 
der. It  was  in  their  eyes  a  reproach, 
that  a  man  whose  only  title  was  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  a  man  who 
could  number  no  tyrants  amongst  his 
ancestors,  but  who  dared  to  sit  upon 
one  of  the  mighty  thrones  of  the  uni- 
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verse :  a  throne  then  unoccupied  and 
abandonned,  and  which  he  would  mere- 
ly have  aspired  to  support,  if  nature 
had  called  him  into  existence  in  the 
days  of  a  Phillip-Augustus,  or  of  a 
Henry  the  Great. 

In  thus  prejudging  the  probable 
sentiments  of  future  generations,  I 
dare  not  doubt,  Gentlemen,  that  the 
men  of  those  times,  will  be  incited  to 
examine  at  what  point  the  ambition 
and  authority  of  a  man  created  to  rege- 
nerate whole  nations,  might  have  stop- 
ped. But  since  it  is  to  time  and  to  the 
irrefragable  decrees  of  history  that  the 
business  of  explaining  the  motives  and 
actions  of  great  men,  appertains,  as 
well  as  of  fixing  the  degree  of  severity 
with  which  they  should  be  visited,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  task  of  re- 
calling to  your  admiration  the  glorious 
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services  which  Napoleon  achieved 
for  his  country,  and  asking  of  you  the 
tribute  of  a  tear  for  his  misfortunes. 

The  anarchy,  which  had  originated 
in  one  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions  that 
ever  scourged  humanity,  yet  endured, 
when  Napoleon  devoted  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms.     Courage  and  ho- 
nor, which  seemed  to  have  taken  re- 
fuge   in  the  midst  of  the    numerous 
bands  that    France  opposed    to    the 
efforts  of  invading  enemies,  were  the 
elements   of  which    the  soul  of  the 
young    Soldier    was    composed.     He 
,took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
heroes  of  every  age  and  of  every  con- 
dition, who  then  constituted  their  coun- 
try's bulwark,  and  it  was  there.  Gen- 
tlemen, there,   in  the   center  of  that 
universal  spirit  of  enthusiasm,    which 

led  on  the  soldiers  of  liberty  to  death 
B 
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or  to  victory,  that  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign and  was  inspirited  by  the  hope,  of 
one  day  chastising  the  crowned  agres- 
sors  who  menaced  the  independence  of 
the  republic,  and  who  wished  to  rivet 
on  it  again  the  chains  of  despotism, 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

His  promotion  was  as  rapid  and  bril- 
liant as  were  his  exploits,  and  the  youth- 
ful conqueror  of  Italy,  victorious  over 
the  oldest  warriors  of  Europe,  dictated, 
after  twenty  battles,  unconditionally  to 
the  successors  of  the  C^sars,  at  an  age 
when  men  of  ordinary  minds  have 
scarcely  assumed  the  exercise  of  their 
civil  rights* 

However  great,  Gentlemen,  might 
have  been  the  ideas  which  nations  en- 
tertained of  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
French,  the  prodigies  wrought  under 
their  eyes,  filled  them,  notwithstand- 
ing,  with  astonishment. 
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Italy,  reminded  of  her  ancient  glory, 
was  solicitous  to  share  in  triumphs 
which  might  redeem  her  from  her  de- 
basement ;  and  it  is  from  that  moment 
only,  that  she  has  been  enabled  to  turn 
her  calculations,  and  yet  continues 
them,  unchecked  by  her  new  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  station  she  may  one  day 
hold  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Whilst  Germany,  humbled  by  her 
losses,  submitted  once  more,  at  Leo- 
ben,  to  the  terms  of  her  conqueror,  and 
asked  of  him  peace,  he  planned  a  bold 
enterprise,  more  fitted  to  alarm  the 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  than  all  the 
successes  of  the  French  obtained  be- 
yond the  extent  of  her  dominion :  it 
was  the  conquest  and  civilisation  of 
the  old  empire  of  Sesostris  and  the 
Ptolomies. 

After  having,  on  presenting  himself 
before  it,  taken  the  impregnable  for« 
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tress  of  Malta,  before  wliieli  a  whole 
army  of  Moslem  was  once  prostrated, 
lie  trod  on  that  celebrated  soil,  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  of  every  human 
science,  but  which  is  now  only  the  a- 
bode  of  unprincipled  oppressors. 

His  design  was  grand,  because  its 
end  was  to  deliver  France,  by  the  con- 
quest of  that  fertile  country,  from  the 
tributes  to  which  the  irreparable  loss 
of  one  of  the  fairest  colonies  in  the 
world,  subjected  it,  and  to  render  use- 
less a  part  of  the  naval  forces  of  her 
rival.  But  whilst  her  gallant  legions 
advanced  with  varying  success  over 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  whilst  the 
philosophers,  who  followed  in  his  train 
laid  open  a  new  subject  for  the 
historic  page,  by  saving  from  oblivion 
those  monuments,  whose  imposing  ma- 
gnificence even  time  and  barbarism 
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could  not  destroy,  the  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  republic  summoned  to 
more  weighty  labours  the  man,  whose 
absence  they  endeavoured  to  prolong, 
by  means  of  their  ascendant  over  the 
seas.  But  fortune,  who  was  not  yet 
weary  of  protecting  one  of  the  justest 
of  causes  and  the  most  indefatigable 
of  Heroes,  restored  Napoleon  to 
those  same  soldiers,  who,  under  him, 
had  expelled  five  formidable  armies 
from  Italy. 

The  warrior  had  just  become  a  magis- 
trate, when  he  learned  that  the  enemy 
challenged  him  to  renew  the  contest. 
Like  another  Hannibal,  hardly  did  he 
deign  to  contemplate  the  Alps  as  an 
obstacle,  than  they  vanished  from  be- 
fore him.  A  battle  which  will  be  for 
ever  memorable,  repaired  the  losses 
that  had  followed  from  the  conqueror's 
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absence.  Europe  was  again  confound- 
ed,  and  peace  became  the  only  re- 
source of  the  vanquished. 

There  is  a  proud  moment,  Gentle- 
men, in  the  fortunes  of  great  men,  in 
which  their  happiness  and  their  glory 
haye  attained  a  form  beyond  increase  ; 
and  perhaps  the  eye  dwells  with  less 
pleasure  on  the  deliverer  of  France^ 
habited  in  the  imperial  purple  and 
bearing  the  weight  of  a  double  sceptre, 
than  when  decked  with  the  immortal 
laurels  gathered  at  Marengo. 

There  is  nothing  indeed,  more  fitted 
to  rouse  the  genius  and  to  fix  the  ad- 
miration of  a  warlike  nation,  than  the 
example  of  a  youthful  v/arrior,  who 
seemed,  after  he  had  repressed  a  com- 
bination of  kings  with  the  circle  of 
Popilius,  (*)  restored  tranquillity   to 

(*)  Of  tlie  illustrious  family  of  the  Popilii.   He  was  seivL 
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the  world,  and  extinguished  with  his 
victorious  hands  the  torch  of  ciyil  dis- 
cord, to  occupy  the  seat  of  legislation, 
but  to  associate  to  its  labours,  wisdom 
and  moderation. 

France  now  reposed  in  peace  upon 
lier  laurels,  and  appeared  happy  un- 
der the  Consular  government,  when 
her  eternal  and  industrious  enemy  en- 
gaged her  in  new  contests. 

The  purchase,  which  England  again 
negociated  with  the  sovereigns  of  the 
North,  of  the  blood  of  their  people  for 
her  gold,  ensured  her  the  two -fold  ad- 
ventage  of  employing  her  rival  on  the 
continent,  and  of  overwhelming  the 
remnant  of  the  French  marine  by  the 
immense  weight  of  her  own  naval  pow- 

mthe  year  168  A.  C.  to  Antiochus,  king- of  Syria,  to  enjoin 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  RepubUc^not  to  attack  its 
ally  Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt  The  Syrian  monarch  sought 
by  address  to  put  off  the  Roman;  but  Popilius  discerning 
his  object,  traced  with  his  wand  a  circle  round  his  person, 
and  forbade  him  to  step  out  of  it,  before  he  had  returned 
a  decisive  answer.  This  action  so  terrified  Antiochus,  that 
he  renounced  his  project  and  abandoned  his  conquests  in 
Egypt. 
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cr.  It  became  again  necessary  to  bring 
the  destinies  of  France  in  collision  with 
those  of  almost  every  nation  of  Kurope, 
to  subdue  them  all  and  to  make  allies 
of  the  vanquished. 

Had  it  been  to  inspire  more  confi- 
dence or  to  divest  the  fears  of  the  mul- 
tiform combinations  which  the  mere 
name  of  republic  seemed  to  array  a- 
gainst  France,  or  had  it  been  only  to 
acquire  an  increase  of  fame,  that  its  il- 
lustrious defender  accepted  a  crown 
which  a  people,  alive  to  glory  and 
grateful  for  services,  placed  before  himj 
we  should  be  compelled  to  sigh  over 
its  remembrance,  even  from  affection 
to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  al- 
ready as  a  citizen  won  an  immortality^ 
whose  brilliancy  concealed  the  splen- 
dor of  crowns. 

It    was  then    necessary  to  shed  on 
the  empire   a  lustre  like  that   of  the 
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republic,  and  the  eagles  of  the  new  so^ 
V€ireign  directed  their  flight  to  every 
spot,  where  existed  an  enemy  to  be  pu- 
nished, or  an  outrage  to  be  revenged. 
He  did  more  than  gain  battles,  and  raise 
monuments  to  give  eternity  to  his  reign; 
he  displaced,  for  settled  laws,  that  con- 
fusion of  customs,  that  fantastic  mass 
of  royal  ordinances,  and  of  barbarous 
usages  sanctioned  by  the  igorance  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  stamp  of  time, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  an  unavailing  pride,  will 
preserve  the  name  of  the  legislator  in 
the  memory  of  men,  as  long  as  the  im- 
perishable Pyramids  and  the  pass  of 
St.  Bernard  will  record  and  attest  his 
glory. 

I  shall  not  undertake.  Gentlemen, 
to  follow  the  rapid  footsteps  of  the  em« 

peror  Napoleon,  I  shall  only  contem« 

C 
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plate  him,  full  of  a  noble  spirit  of  mo- 
deration, restoring  crowns  to  van- 
quished and  fugitive  kings,  in  the 
centre  of  their  capitals,  as  the  price  of 
peace.  1  shall  contemplate  him  wi- 
ping off  by  his  victories,  the  dishonour 
incurred  at  Rosbach,  Minden  and  Cre- 
velt,  and  shall  leave  it  to  history  as  its 
province,  to  record  a  thousand  grand 
achievements.  It  is  for  a  louder  voice 
than  mine,  to  justify,  to  celebrate  with 
dignity  the  Monarch's  great  and  nume- 
rous actions.  It  is  for  a  mind  better 
skilled  in  the  mysterious  politics  of 
kings,  to  discover  the  secret  springs 
which  almost  always,  give  them  motion 
contrary  to  their  people's  interests,  and 
rarely  favourable  to  their  own ;  and  it 
is  only  to  the  light,  which  may  glim- 
mer from  the  tomb  of  the  Hero  whose 
loss  we  now  deplore,  that  the  present 
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will  be  indebted  for  the  developement 
of  those  mysteries  of  iniquity,  which 
humanity,  trampled  down  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  earth,  has  paid  for  with 
her  treasures,  her  blood  and  her  tears. 
I  now  approach  the  moment,  when, 
to  overwhelm  all  resistance  with  a  sin- 
gle blow,  Napoleon  marshals  against 
his  most  potent  enemy,  an  army  the 
most  formidable  that  ever  existed  ;  the 
most  formidable  for  its  valour,  its  num- 
bers, and  the  crowd  of  great  captains 
who  clustered  around  the  great  model 
of  soldiers.  'Tis  now  over,  without 
doubt,  with  tlie  proud  empire  of  the 
Czars,  and  the  ruler  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe,  is  about  to  deposit  his 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
No,  Gentlemen,  physical  causes,  before 
which  the  power  and  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  are  prostrated,  produced  a 
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reverse  of  fortune.  Three  Imndred 
thousand  warriors  have  fallen,  but  theu' 
laurels  remain  unfaded,  and  death  has 
only  exercised  his  destructive  sway 
over  their  bodies  benumbed  by  cold^ 
not  subdued  by  force. 

This  unparelled  disaster  awakened 
the  pride  and  the  jealousy  of  a  great 
number  of  faithless  allies.  In  the  mi« 
litary  expedition  which  followed  this 
fatal  campaign,  all,  like  the  elements, 
betrayed  the  Hero  whom  flattery  had 
saluted  as  thefavoiirite  child  of  fortune, 

France  and  the  army,  only  remain- 
ed faithful  to  him,  and  the  plains  of 
Saxony  will  for  ever  bear  testimony, 
that  it  was  an  insidious  political  scheme 
which  obliged  him  to  refuse  a  sceptre 
shaped  by  the  measure  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  support  a  defensive  war  against 
the  combined  strength  of  Europe, 
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It  was  only  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  dispute,  hand  to  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil  of  France,  known 
only  to  enemies  by  the  memory  of 
their  defeats,  and  which,  their  perfidy 
only,  enabled  them  to  dishonour  by 
their  presence,  that  Napoleon  display- 
ed so  happily  that  greatness  of  charac- 
ter, which  had  elevated  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  glory  and  fortune. 

Necessitated  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  to  multiply  a  handful  of  he- 
roes, to  oppose  to  the  sw  arm  of  a  mil- 
lion slaves  advancing  against  him; 
he  is  seen  every  where,  communicating 
his  orders,  every  where  engaged  in 
the  fight,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
of  those  accidents,  against  which  hu- 
man foresight  cannot  provide,  he 
would  have  proved,  once  more,  the 
deliverer  of  his  country. 
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I  pause  a  moment.  Gentlemen,  to 
contemplate  with  terror  the  dreadful 
effects  resulting  from  the  overthrow  of 
a  throne,  and  to  lament  the  condition 
of  a  people  who,  at  the  price  of  their 
blood,  their  treasures,  and  too  often  of 
their  liberty,  have  not  the  humble  pri- 
vilege of  selecting  their  masters. 

Who  can  picture  to  himself,  without 
grief,  the  victor  in  a  hundred  battles, 
the  avenger  of  France,  consigned  to 
banishment  by  the  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  that  country  ?  who  can  view 
him,  without  emotion  bedewing  with 
liis  tears  those  emblems  of  valor,  those 
eagles  so  lately  triumphant,  and  shock- 
ing by  an  eternal  adieu,  the  weeping 
companions  of  his  immortal  deeds  ? 
His  glory,  his  country,  his  son,  his  wife, 
his  family  were  the  sacrifices  which 
fate  wrung  from  him  ;   how    violent 
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must  then  have  been  the  agony  of  his 
soul,  ardently  devoted  as  he  was  to 
the  beloved  objects,  from  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  separate. 

In  truth,  Gentlemen,  all  the  pas- 
sions swelled  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  to 
whom  every  enjoyment,  even  the  conso- 
lations of  a  mutual  and  legitimate  love 
were  denied. 

This  tyranny  exercised  over  his  sen- 
sibility and  his  natural  rights,  and  this 
affecting  severance  from  his  friends, 
provoked  the  noble  pride  of  a  captive, 
whom  kings  once  supplicated,  and  who 
heard  that  the  arbiters  of  France's  des- 
tiny were  preparing  new  fetters  for 
him,  Napoleon  then  resolved  to  at- 
tempt, in  his  character  of  sovereign, 
the  conquest  of  an  empire  which  owed 
him  its  salvation  and  its  splendor. 

Fortune  and  opinion  alone  decided 
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the  question  between  him  and  the  mo- 
narch, who  had  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  by  virtue  by  his  legitimacy. 

The  army  again  beheld  its  chief 
with  enthusiasm,  and  France  with 
hope :  the  former,  because  pardon,  for 
twenty  years  of  glorious  triumph,  was 
only  offered  to  its  venerable  remains, 
on  condition  of  burying  its  trophies 
under  the  garb  of  penance  ;  the  latter 
because  her  independence  and  her 
dearest  interests  were  in  danger. 

This  new  reign  was  short.  An  al- 
liance of  four  great  powers  threatened 
France  with  a  new  war  of  invasion,  and 
Napoleon  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer 
them  a  battle  which  might  decide 
the  fate  of  the  empire.  But  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  courage^ 
which  can  neither  be  described  nor 
surpassed,  he  was  forced,  at  Waterloo, 
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to  yield  to  secret  causes,  to  numbers  and 
to  fortune,  and  to  leave  France  to  re- 
deem herself  with  gold,  from  the  ea- 
ger grasp  of  every  modern  Brennus. 

In  order  to  recall  to  your  minds, 
Grentlemen,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  fell,  after  his  ab- 
dication in  favor  of  his  son,  into  the 
power  of  the  grand  coalition,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  substance  of 
his  letter  to  the  prince  Eegent  of  Eng- 
land, in  which,  comparing  himself  to 
Themistocles,  and  his  enemy  to  the 
generous  son  of  Xerxes,  he  asked  of 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  misfortunes,  an 
asylum  in  his  empire. 

This  confidence,  so  honourable  to 
the  fallen  man,  was  far  from  exciting 
a  sentiment  of  generosity  in  the  heart 
of  a  prince,  incapable  for  a  moment  of 
exalting  himself  to  the   magnanimity 
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of  an  Artaxerxes,  and  the  outrage  ta 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  king^ 
which  the  fugitive  Hero  committed 
by  the  comparison,  was  wholly  fruit- 
less. 

A  prison,  we  ought  to  say  a  tombj 
is  prepared  at  St.  Helena  for  the  ex- 
Emperor  and  the  execution  of  an  ini- 
quitous decree,  which  five  kings,  at 
once  legislators,  judges,  and  parties, 
had  sanctioned  with  their  seals,  is  de- 
le «:ated  to  another  Tristan. 

Let  us,  Gentlemen,  here  present  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  heroic  constan- 
cy and  the  noble  commiseration  of  that 
little  circle  of  friends  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  prolonged  his  existence  and 
lessened  its  bitterness,  by  sharing  the 
burden  of  his  chains.  Their  names 
ought  to  be  associated  with  his  in  the 
future,  and  we  only  refrain  from  nam* 
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ing  them,  to  avoid  the  ud  pardon  liable 
injury  of  forgetting  some  one  of  those 
voluntary  and  generous  captives. 

The  elevation  of  soul  with  which 
Napoleon  never  ceased  to  meet  the 
tyranny  of  his  enemies  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  insolent  presumption  of 
their  satellites,  rid  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  recording  their  names  and  their 
actions,  which  are  such  as  honour  will 
doom  to  ignominy.  That  baseness, 
which  could  be  insulting  to  misfortune^ 
would  only  serve  to  establish  the  re- 
lations that  necessarily  subsist  be- 
tween the  ordainers  of  a  crime,  and 
its  shameless  perpetrators. 

But  one  circumstance  will  more  as- 
tonish posterity  than  all  the  violence 
exercised  on  the  person  of  a  man  who 
yet  inspired  fear,  it  is  the  silence  with 
which  these  supreme  rulers,  so  eager 
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to  piiiiisli  and  so  slow  to  console,  did 
not  blush  to  answer  tlie  supplications 
of  a  mother,  who  aspired  to  no  greater 
favour  than  permission  to  visit  her  un- 
forunate  son  and  to  die  in  his  arms. 
Yes,  Crenlemen,  they  were  all  deaf 
to  that  voice  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered so  touching,  deaf  to  those  lamen- 
tations which  she  has  enabled  mothers 
onlj  to  utter. 

Why,  for  the  misfortune  of  mankind, 
must  the  example  of  so  much  insensi- 
bility, which  could  not  find  in  our  wilds 
a  savage  to  vindicate  it,  be  characteris- 
tic of  sovereign  power  ? 

It  was  in  experiencing  these  exces- 
ses of  despotic  authority,  that  Napo- 
leon may  have  been  able  to  make  an 
expiatory  offering  of  the  acts  of  clemen- 
cy and  generosity  with  which  he  adorn- 
ed his  reign,   for  the  abuses  of  power 
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that  are  inseparable  from  the  adiiiiuis- 
tration  of  absolute  princes. 

I  now.  Gentlemen,  come  to  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  duty,  which  your 
confidence  has  imposed  on  me;  Napo- 
leon sinking  under  the  weight  of  his 
fetters,  expiring  before  the  term  mark- 
ed out  by  nature,  breathing  forth  the 
last  secrets  of  his  soul  and  the  last  evi- 
dences of  a  benevolent  heart,  into  the 
bosom  of  religion  and  friendship,  and 
in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  sighing  the 
dear  names  of  son  and  country!!!  Be- 
hold the  picture  which  I  have  to  offer 
for  your  most  sincere  regret :  behold 
the  close  of  that  existence  so  often 
menaced  by  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
and  the  steel  of  the  assassin  ;  an  exis- 
tence, at  once  so  active,  so  illustrious 
and  yet  so  unfortunate. 
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But  heaven  forbid,  that,  appealing 
to  ages  that  are  long  gone  bj,  and  to 
examples  which  the  thrones  of  our 
own  times  exhibit,  I  should  affirm  that 
some  sacrilegious  hand  has  cut  short 
the  thread  of  his  existence.  No  !  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  were  fixed  on  the  con- 
secrated victim,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  sacrifice,  thought  their  force 
too  inefficient  against  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  universe  Their  plan  was 
methodical ;  they  have  strained  his 
moral  agonies  beyond  the  force  of  his 
mortal  IVame,  and  he  has  sunk  be- 
neath the  weight. 

In  making,  Gentlemen,  this  sketch 
of  the  poltical  life  of  a  great  man,  it  be- 
came me  equally  to  avoid  that  adulation 
which  cost  him  so  much  glory,  and  the 
injustice  which  endeavours  to  obscure 
it.  It  became   me  to  prove^  that   he 
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had  cauglit  up  from  blood  and  mire  the 
reins  of  an  anarchical  and  exterminat- 
ing government,  in  order  to  direct  for 
the  common  defence,  and  for  the  na- 
tional glory,  all  the  resources  of  a  pow- 
erful state,  and  all  the  heroism  of  an 
invincible  people.  It  became  me,  in 
short,  to  contemplate  him  as  one  of 
those  instruments,  whom  Providence, 
at  intervals,  places  in  the  midst  of  hu- 
man institutions,  to  remind  nations  of 
their  imperfections,  and  to  place  na- 
ture and  justice  in  the  view  of  power- 
ful men  and  prevaricating  princes  who 
disregard  those  two  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  order,  out  of  which  nothing  is 
legitimate. 

Let  twenty  despots,  proud  of  their 
origin  and  of  the  overthrow  of  a  Hero 
now  break  his  statues  and  efface  his 
name  from  all  the  monuments  which 
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lie  lias  reared  or  perfected,  tlie  effort 
of  jealous  pride  will  only  attract 
the  observation  of  posterity  on  their 
puerile  resistance  to  that  constant  force 
of  pnblic  opinion,  more  powerful  than 
their  united  tlecrees,  whose  effect  will 
be  as  fleeting  as  the  names  and  reigns 
of  their  authors^  which  nothing  great 
will  perpetuate. 

The  refusal  of  a  graye  in  his  country, 
a  tribute  paid  by  the  weak  to  great- 
ness, and  by  which  the  genius  of  e» 
very  modern  Praxiteles  and  Phidias 
will  be  paralysed,  will  be  the  only  out- 
rage to  the  memory  of  Napoleon, 
which  the  prudence  of  his  enemies  can 
justify  ;  since  it  is  true,  beyond  doubt' 
that  the  ashes  of  that  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  man,  would  excite,  upon 
whatever  shores  they  might  land,  emo- 
tions of  grief  f^nd  regret,  greater  than 
the  joj  that  would  be  dispensed  by  the 
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sencc  of  all   the    potentates    of  Eu^ 

rope. 

This  homage,  justly  inferred  from 

the  admiration  of  nations,  is  a  surer 
pledge  of  immortality,  than  marble 
and  brass  so  often  wasted  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  herd  of  kings. 

It  is  more  than  that,  Gentlemen,  it 
is  for  mankind  the  presage  of  annihila- 
tion to  every  institution  operating  na- 
tional slavery;  to  the  doctrines  destruc 
tive  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  the  sacrile- 
gious pretensions  of  the  masters  of  the 
earth,  who,  upheld  by  an  ambitious 
and  corrupt  priesthood,  have  usurped 
the  attributes  of  the    Godhead,    and 
boast,  with  all  their  physical  and  moral 
infirmities  in  their  view,  of  being  hercj 
the  image  of  Omnipotence. 

Whilst  the  earth  is  steeped  with  hu- 
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man  bloodj  whilst  incense  is  burning 
in  temples  for  the  agrandizement  and 
stability  of  their  power,  let  us  suppli- 
cate Heaven  to  raise  up  great  and  ge- 
nerous men,  who  may  devote  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  every  people, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  possession  of 
liberty  by  the  road  of  glory  and  justice. 
It  is  to  the  venerable  tombs  of  the 
deliverers  of  nations  that  the  thoughts 
of  those  heroes,  T^ho  combat  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  countryg  should  be 
directed.  It  is  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  repose  that  our  vows  should  be 
sent  forth  towards  the  desolate  fields  of 
Greece,  towards  that  classic  land, 
where,  without  assistance,  and  in  the 
sight  of  degraded  Europe,  a  whole 
people  struggles  for  its  liberty  against 
fts  stupid  and  implacable  tyrants,  upon 
the  sacred  dust  otLeonidas  and  .flm- 
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tides ;  and  towards  those  vast  countries 
of  America,  wliich  new  Cortes  and  new 
Pizarros,  in  the  name  of  despotism,  yet 
ravage. 

Pardon  me,  Gentlemen,  this  digres- 
sion ;  it  Avas  the  result  of  a  sentiment 
which  animates  you  all,  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  a  desire  that  the  Hero 
whom  we  honor  may  have  imitators, 
who,  attended  hy  his  fortune,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  compared  to  him,  may  know 
how  to  equal  him  in  glory  and  to  sur- 
pass him  in  success. 

Pardon  too,  O  August  Shade  !  the 
sincerity  of  an  obscure  man,  who  is 
consoled  in  his  misfortunes  and  expa- 
triation, by  the  glory  with  which  thou 
hast  covered  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  and 
who  was  fearful  for  thy  elevation  in  the 
inidst  of  thy  rivals,  and  who  now  before 
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an  assembly  of  thy  admirers,  offers 
thee  the  tribute  of  his  sorrows  and  his 
tears. 


END. 
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